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IN LONDON. 
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HERE would seem to be some reason for a fear we 
have just heard expressed—namely, that the 
promised reproduction of Louis XJ. at the Lyceum 
Theatre will not take place as soon as has been 
anticipated. The Bells, Charles I., and the Lyons 
Mail are each being played twice to large audiences ; 
and, consequently, no inducement is held out to revive 
Delavigne’s play until it has been more than sufficiently 
rehearsed, The success of the recent revivals in 
Wellington-street may be accepted as a proof of the 
operation of an apparently immutable law. Dramatic 
reform, as Mrs, Bateman remarked ina letter we quoted 
last week, must begin with public taste, but it is 
certain that public taste and what it seeks in art 
invariably act and re-act upon each other. Mr. 
Irving’s impersonations of Mathias and Charles I, 
coming as they did at a time when opéra-bouffe 
and such entertainments were in vogue, could not 
but foster and even create a desire for a higher form 
of dramatic and histrionic art, and of the reform 
brought about by that desire he is now reaping the 
fruits. Six years ago, in other words, the supply of 
acting which appeals to the intellect exceeded the de- 
mand; at present, if anything, the demand exceeds the 
supply. But let us pass from the reflections suggested 
by the popularity of Mr. Irving’s present performances 
to the performances themselves. Mathias, Charles I., 
and Lesurques and Dubosc are to him what Penruddock 
was to John Philip Kemble and Sir Giles Uverreach to 
Edmund Kean—characters which do not afford so wide 
a scope for the display of his powers as Hamlet and 
Richard III., but which enable him to produce a vivid 
and durable impression on the minds of his audience. 
His Mathias is a most forcible picture of the mental 
torture of a man, who, originally of a good dis- 
position, is compelled by the cries of his wife 
and child for bread to commit a murder, and 
after the lapse of many years dies under the ever- 
accumulating pressure of a guilty conscience. Neither 
the Bells nor the piece from which it is taken, it may 
be remarked, contains many suggestions of the intense 
parental affection which imparts so much pathos and 
poetry to the Mathias of Mr. Irving, who in one sense 
may be said to have re-created the character, to have 
become for once his own dramatist. Equally interesting 
and finished is the portrait he gives us of Charles I. 
The play is an audacious distortion of history, and only 
an actor who has the sympathies of the audience at his 
command can escape from the concomitant disadvan- 
tage. This, however, Mr. Irving certainly does. The 
character is compounded of dignity and pathos, and 
each of these phases is worked out with remarkable 
skill. Mr. Irving retains a simple yet truly royal 
dignity even in his angry rebukes of Cromwell, and 
anything more impressive than the final farewell to the 
Queen on the eve of the execution can hardly be im- 
agined. One of the many details introduced in the 
picture deserves particular notice. In pleading to the 
treacherous Moray to bring up his forces, and so restore 
the fortunes of the royal cause, he is about to kneel to 








him, but abruptly checks himself. No,” he seems to 
say; “it must not come to that, whatever may happen.” 
The make-up is so excellent that the portrait - by 
Vandyck seems to have stepped from its frame, and 
the slightly melancholy air which history ascribes to 
Charles is to be perceived in every scene. In the 
Lyons Mail Mr. Irving has a task of a more difficult 
nature, but accomplishes it with, if anything, greater 
success. Lesurques and Dubosc are alike in face, but 
in face only. There are essential differences of a moral 
kind between them, deeply implanted in the nature of 
each. These differences are thoroughly grasped hy Mr. 
Irving, and the result is that, notwithstanding his 
peculiarities of speech and manner, we have before us 
two portraits offering a sharp contrast to each other. 
The scene between Lesurques and his father is supremely 
effective, but it is towards the end of the play, when 
the ruffianly Dubosc, ensconced in a room overlooking 
the Place de Gréve, gloats over the preparations for the 
execution of his “double,” and, half-maddened by 
brandy, staggers ever and anon to the window to see 
whether the tumbril has not arrived,—it is here that 
Mr. Irving’s power of character-painting is seen at its 
best. The hoarse voice, the bleared eyes, the drunken 
gait, the savage chuckle, the senseless fury towards 
Fouinard,—all these and other details are perfectly in 
character, and make up a picture which a Teniers 
might wish to transfer to the canvas. The almost per- 
fect individuality maintained between Lesurques and 
Dubosc brings us to another consideration that has been 
suggested by Mr. Irving’s performances. The manner- 
isms we have referred to—and no great artist, whether 
in acting, or painting, or sculpture, has ever been able to 
divest his work of a stamp peculiar to himself— 
are so softened that there is nothing in com- 
mon between his Mathias, Charles I., Lesurques, and 
Dubosc, and in saying this we pay him the highest 
praise which a student of character and a master of the 
resources of his art can expect. His Hamlet and 
Richard III. exhibit these and higher qualities in con- 
junction, but with the higher qualities we at present 
have nothing to do. Before leaving this subject we 
ought to notice a curious phenomenon. It might have 
been supposed that Charles J. would have filled the 
stalls and boxes, and the Lyons Mail the pit and the 
gallery. Exactly the reverse of this, we observe, is the 
case. The pit and the gallery are more crowded when 
the poetical Charles I. is brought out; the stalls and 
the boxes are never so full as when the Lyons Mail is 
in the bills. - In this, however, there is really nothing 
surprising. The gallery and the pit, to which Mrs, 
Siddons and Edmund Kean respectively “ played,” are 
not incapable of appreciating poetry in both the play 
and the actor; to the stalls and boxes the union of 
high art and melodrama is positively a revelation. 


It would be unprofitable to speculate as to the precise 
reasons which may have induced Mr. Hare to 
follow up The House of Darnley by Victims. Reasons 
he must doubtless have had, for he has proved himself 
to be by no means a careless or an injudicious manager ; 
but whilst we leave the cause of the production without 
further reference, we must confess our regretful dis- 
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appointment with its result. Mr. Taylor’s old comedy 
is in no way worthy of the trouble which has been 
spent upon it, nor can its representation, however good, 
add to, or even maintain, the high reputation of the 
Court Theatre. 

Whence came Mr. Taylor’s inspiration for the plot 
of Victims, he does not tell us, and as the comedy is 
described in Lacy’s edition, though not on the pro- 
gramme, as “ original,” it would be distrustful to in- 
quire further into the matter. The play, however, cer- 
tainly suggests in more details than one a foreign origin, 
whilst it is wanting in that dramatic purpose which this 
playwright generally contrives to secure in his prolific 
stage-work, wherever he may find its materials. It is 
an extremely thin and superficial satire upon the social 
and domestic affectations of sham literary people; and 
‘its incidents scarcely succeed in keeping clear of the 
regions of farce. Its chief characters are exag- 
gerated to the point of utter unnaturalness, and their 
doings, while occasionally productive of merriment, 
never arouse genuine interest or awaken true sympathy. 
The attack upon the folly and worse than folly of the 
vain young “ poet” and his patroness degenerates into 
a mere burlesque of the characters suggested by the 
situation ; and the tone of the whole proceedings is from 
first to last so unreal that the stage moralist seems to 
be merely beating the air. That a fashionable littéra- 
tewr, who is the pet of a mutual admiration society, is 
likely to neglect his wife whilst he plays at being an in- 
teresting bachelor, is by no means improbable, nor need 
we hesitate to believe that a silly wife, who finds in a 
young verse-writer the “community of soul” denied 
her in a prosaic marriage, may, without criminal inten- 
tion, approach very near the confines of crime. Out 
of the materials thus supplied, a capital comedy might 
well be constructed, and, indeed, upon similar founda- 
tions excellent scenes have often ere this been built. 
But Fitzherbert, the Brummagem man of genius, is so 
overdrawn in his leading characteristics that his success, 
even with so foolish a femme incomprise as Mrs. 
Merryweather, is incomprehensible; whilst Mrs. Merry- 
weather herself is only painted in the most common- 
place and conventional of colours. Joshua Butterby, 
the friend of the hero, is a vulgar person, whose 
patronage by Mr. Fitzherbert is inexplicable, ex- 
cept on the hypothesis that he was introduced 
specially for that episode of the trousers on which 
so much stress is laid, and to which we need only 
refer as a sin against art, probability, and good 
taste. Mr. Merryweather, the good-natured husband, 
who does not “ understand ” his wife, is a feeble creature 
at best, and does not deserve the final triumph, for him, 
brought about by circumstances. The “ poet’s” wife, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, is the. happiest creation of the play, 
and her gentle suffering is as delicately yet fully illus- 
trated as we could wish it to be. What the unhappy 
little lady has to endure may best be judged from the 
following speech of her husbaud, in which that gentle- 
man can certainly not be accused of reticence or 
modesty. “Good heavens! how is a man to 
whip imagination into a gallop, with all this 
weight of embarrassment on his back! A poet! 
a being who should be lodged in a palace, lulled by 
sweet sounds, intoxicated by delicious odours, inspired 
by beautiful forms, surrounded with all appliances of 
repose and luxury, pent up here in a mean lodging, 
dunned for money, distracted by the cares of a family— 
how is it possible that I can reveal to the world the 
powers that lie dormant within me?” The wife who 
is addressed thus by her husband, when he is both 
serious and sober, has assuredly many claims upon our 
sympathy, and these are increased when Mr. Fitzherbert 
generously adds, “I am sure you feel the sacrifice I 
have made for you.” Whether she does not lose some- 
thing of our respect, when her womanly pride fails to 
rouse her to resentment, is another question. 





An underplot, not without ingenuity, brings Mrs. 
Meftyweather in collision with Mrs, Fitzherbert, with- 
out knowing who she really iss The ladies become 
friends, so soon as preliminary misunderstandings are 
cleared up, and Mrs. Merryweather patronisingly intro- 
duces her at one of her art and literary sowrées as a 
deserving victim of matrimonial neglect. Amongst the 
company assembled, when Mrs. Fitzherbert timidly 
submits to be brought forward by her hostess, is the 
worthy Fitzherbert himself, who, when his wife is thus 
identified, looks exceedingly small in the eyes of his late 
admirers. Sudden repentance on all sides is supposed 
to follow, as Mrs. Merryweather, for no ostensible reason, 
becomes struck by the homely virtues of her husband, 
whilst Fitzherbert feels remorse for his treatment of his 
good little wife, and determines to make the best of a 
bad business. The conclusion of the comedy is, there- 
fore, as little able to bear analysis as is that which pre- 
cedes it; and it is inconsequent to the last. The 
workmanship seems raw and inexperienced ; the subject 
is treated without dramatic instinct. 

Victims is not, as may be imagined, the play to 
inspire good acting; and Mr. Kelly and Miss Ellen 
Terry seem but faint shadows of themselves as they 
appeared in the same relationship to one another in 
The House of Darnley. Actor and actress both do 
their best, but their best is wasted. Mr. Hare has cast 
himself for Fitzherbert, whose languishing airs and cant 
of art are utterly out of his line. The genius’s irritable 
way, however, of snubbing his too-affectionate wife is 
sketched in the comedian’s neatest and most effective 
manner. Mrs. Gaston Murray amusingly helps the 
author to caricature a female representative of woman’s 
rights, and Mr. David Fisher gives an entertaining skit 
upon a conceited German professor’s “ tone-painting ” 
on the piano. Mr. J. Clarke’s noise as Butterly does 
not justify itself by any humorous result; Messrs. 
Cooper and Bishop are both unobtrusively useful, and 
Miss B. Henri gives to the part of Mrs. Fitzherbert all 
the interest to be won for it by sweet simplicity and 
dignified gentleness. 

When the play was originally produced at the Hay- 
market, in July, 1857, Mr. Howe played Merryweather, 
Mr. W. Farren Fitzherbert, Mr. Buckstone Butterly, 
Miss Reynolds Mrs. Merryweather, and Miss M. Oliver 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. The play is not changed, save in a 
few verbal alterations, and in the introduction of the 
last act, which now becomes a tableau vivant parodying 
the fashionable art-gatherings so often satirised in the 
comic papers of the day. The acted caricature is 
cleverly managed; but it does not, even with the comic 
“business ” attached to Mr. Butterly’s trousers, and 
their presentation to Miss Pecker, seem likely to supply 
the comedy with the backbone of interest necessary if 
the piece is to secure any hold upon the attention of 
playgoers. The play is a feeble and jejune picture of a 
phase of modern society; and the picture is distinctly 
unworthy of its present framer. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 


Oe 


HE majority of the provincial theatres are still 
F relying upon pantomime as their principal attrac- 
tion, and the comfortable theory that harlequin and his 
companions will before long disappear from the scene 
for good, is scarcely borne out by the favour with which 
they continue to be received in all quarters of the king- 
dom. However, there is a season for all things, and 
signs are not wanting that the time is approaching 
when entertainments of another kind will take the 
place, until next Christmas, of the oft-abused, but ever- 
green pantomime. Meanwhile, as even in Boxing 
week, tragedy and comedy continue to flourish. Mr. 
Barry Sullivan, who was received at Londonderry 
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last week with considerable enthusiasm, commenced on 
Monday night an engagement at Cork, where his merits 
are fully appreciated. This week, too, Mdlle. Beatrice’s 
company are playing at the Liverpool Amphitheatre, 
Mr. Craven Robertson’s company at the Philharmonic 
Theatre, Cardiff, Mr. Creamer’s company at the Theatre 
Royal, Wakefield, and Mr. Wybert Reeve’s company at 
the Theatre Royal, Northampton. On Monday night 
Mr. William Duck’s Our Boys company appeared at 
the Royal Music Hall, Leamington, and to-morrow will 
begin a short engagementat the Theatre Royal, Coventry. 
Mr. H. M. Pitt’s company is at Belfast, where they 
have met with considerable success, especially in False 
Shame. “ This play,” says the News Letter, “ is essen- 
tially a work of modern art. It is cleverly constructed 
on those refined lines which are so acceptable to modern 
audiences, and it certainly contains sufficient interest 
as to its plot to hold, if scarcely to absorb, the atten- 
tion of an audience. Mounted as it was last evening, 
and acted in a manner equally graceful, a more accept- 
able and agreeable play of its class could hardly be 
imagined. The incidents of the play are in definition 
similar to those which have been made the foundation 
for dramas innumerable ; but in False Shame they are 
so ingeniously worked out, and with so much originality, 
that they cannot be accounted as trite in the smallest 
degree. Originality in modern play-writing may, 
in fact, be described as nothing beyond the adapta- 
tion to modern customs and society of the old 
plots. If we analyse the characters of Mr. Marshall’s 
comedy we see that they are merely those that have 
formed the material for dramas and novels innumerable ; 
and yet, in their working out,so much of this valuable 
possession of adaptability is displayed by the writer that 
each seems a genuine creation. The play is certainly 
much more worthy of being accepted as a correct study 
of modern society than anything we recollect Mr. Byron 
to have written, though, of course, if any comparison 
would be made it would be found inferior in many ways 
to much Mr. Byron has done. Mr. Byron, for instance, 
never puts upon a stage more characters than he has 
use for, and that he can thoroughly control, but in the 
play of last evening we became very soon conscious that 
there are more workmen than there is labour for. 
Whatever defect from an artistic standpoint, how- 
ever, their presence may have upon the play, it, at least, 
cannot be said that these figures are not complete in 
everything but voice, so that they do not look out of 
place. After all, too, it must be admitted that in most 
societies there are always to be found lay figures, and it 
seems doubly probable that such should be present at a 
pic-nic. So far, then, it would seem that Mr. Marshall 
has been truer to the nature of the society which he 
attempts to illustrate than to the elements of dramatic 
effect, and any sacrifice of effect in favour of truth 
should be considered commendable on the part of a 
writer. In the construction of False Shame there is 
shown a desire to be true in its pictures of the way we 
live now that is sometimes startling in vividness. Every 
act is both realistic and picturesque to a charming 
degree. Of the acting we can speak in terms of con- 
siderable praise, the company being very complete and 
well appointed. Mr. H. M. Pitt showed much clever- 
ness in his impersonation of Lord Chilton, the young 
nobleman who, under what may be called affected affec- 
tation, has a good heart beating, and who can be brave, 
and yet have a dread of being accounted so. Miss 
Annie Brunton made a most charming Constance, 
acting gracefully and with vivacity throughout the 
entire play.” 





IN PARIS. 


—— +22 


E second engagement which Signor Salvini has 
fulfilled at the Thédtre Italien since the begin- 








ning of December has come to anend. Two or three 
London papers, it seems, have asserted that he has 
gained only a succes d’estime in Paris. Perhaps he 
has not been talked of so much here as he was in 
London in 1875, but considering that whenever he ap- 
peared the house was well attended, that the leading 
French critics recognised in him a master of his art, 
that on one occasion he moved the audience to a pitch 
of enthusiasm which has never been exhibited within 
living memory in a French theatre, and, lastly, that 
at the conclusion of his first engagement he was 
invited by the shrewd manager of the Théatre Italien 
to return as soon as possible, it is impossible, we think, 
to resist the conclusion that his success was, in point of 
fact, very great. Last week he appeared-in Jl 
Gladiatore, and the result was such as to add very 
materially to his reputation. The author of this 
tragedy, it may be remembered, was Alexandre Soumet, 
a reference to whom will not be unacceptable. His 
tragedies of Clytemnestra and Saul and Norma won 
for him a fautewil at the Academy; and Le Gla- 
diatewr, in the composition of which he was 
assisted by his accomplished daughter, Madame 
Gabrielle d’Altenheim, was well received when, in the 
spring of 1841, it was brought out at the Théatre 
Frangais. Nevertheless, he is but rarely heard of now, 
and it is more than probable that he would have been 
forgotten altogether if Norma had not been turned 
into an opera by Bellini and Le Gladiateur translated 
into Italian for Signor Salvini. In writing the last- 
mentioned piece, Soumet endeavoured to find a mean 
between the old classical school and the romanticism 
which Victor Hugo had brought into vogue; but, as in 
the case of many compromises in matters of art, the 
result was far from satisfactory. As long as Signor 
Salvini is on the stage, however, the piece will not fall 
into oblivion. His performance of the Gladiator is 
exceptionally artistic and forcible throughout. In the 
earlier scenes he depictsin striking colours a naturally 
noble nature borne down by a deep-seated sense of 
wrong, and his acting in the scene of the arena, espe- 
cially in the burst of paternal tenderness, may justly 
be regarded as a triumph of histrionic art. 

M. Duquesnel, the manager of the Odéon, is at 
length in possession of a play which seems likely to 
enjoy a fair share of success. We refer to MM. Aurelien 
Scholl and Armand d’Artois’ three-act comedy in prose, 
Le Nid des Autres, which appeared on Saturday night. 
The dialogue is excellent, and the story, though far 
from novel, is managed with sufficient skill to excite 
and maintain the interest of the audience. Madame 
Desirée Blabiére, calling herself the Comtesse de Ville- 
taneuse, has had entrusted to her care the daughter of a 
wealthy Russian gentleman. This girl, by name Mathilde, 
marries M. Rodolphe, a young Frenchman in a good 
position, and Madame Desirée, having brought about 
the match, selects the house they are to live in, fur- 
nishes it after her own ideas, and, accompanied by her 
three children, takes up her residence with the newly- 
wedded pair. Her intention, in fact, is to play the 
part of belle-mére, as Rodolphe soon finds. She 
assumes the management of the household, receives all 
visits, takes Mathilde for the daily drive, and, in 
order to detach her from Rodolphe, speaks slightingly 
to her of him. Rodolphe, finding himself reduced to 
the position of a mere cypher, and yielding to 
the remonstrances of his friend, Montbrison, an 
amiable and witty young sculptor, desires Madame 
to quit his house, even although he may 
have to support her for the rest of her days. 
Madame, by representing this as an act of tyranny on 
his part, induces Mathilde to leave her home and take 
proceedings against him for a separation. Before long, 
however, the young wife discovers that the society of 
her husband is preferable to that of Madame Desirée, 
and in the result the latter takes her congé. For_the 
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part of Desirée we have the versatile Madame Char- 
tier ; and Montbrison, to whom the authors have im- 
parted no inconsiderable amount of gaiety and wit, is 
admirably played by M. Porel. 
finds congenial employment in the part of Rodolphe’s 
sister, Blanche, whose hand is won by Montbrison. 

From the Théatre de ’Odéon we must pass to the 
Troisiéme Théatre Frangais, where, on Wednesday last, 
a new historical tragedy, having no less a personage 
than Charlemagne for its hero, was brought out with a 
loud flourish of trumpets. The author is a notary of 
Orleans, M. Fouquet, who writes under the name of 
René-Fabert. To describe it as anything else than a 
dismal failure would not be to keep faith with our 
readers. The author has selected for the background 
of his tragedy the last struggle between the Saxons and 
the Franks, with Charlemagne, Witikind, and Brun- 
hilde as the principal characters. Here is a subject 
which a Pierre Corneille might have treated with the 
happiest results, but in the hands of M. René-Fabert 
it seems to lose all its interest. Charlemagne, 
indeed, is a blurred and mendacious picture, feeble in 
conception and still feebler in execution. That such a 
piece should have been accepted is simply beyond com- 
prehension, and some time must elapse before the 
Troisiéme Théatre Frangais recovers from the effects of 
the blow it has levelled at itself. M. Sylvain is the 
Charlemagne. 








IN BERLIN. 





HE infrequency of the production of any novelties 

of importance at the Royal Playhouse causes a 

good deal of dissatisfaction amongst the section of the 
public who take a deep interest in the German drama. 
Since the opening of the season in last October, the 
only new play of any importance that has been pro- 
duced is Die Staatskunst der Frauen, by Herr Felix 
Dahn ; for Die Téchter des Majors, by Herr Hedberg, 
was, as we stated at the time of its production, a very 
slight piece, which was extended into three acts at 
the cost of greatly diluting the subject matter; 
and the season has given birth to no other new 
productions except a few one or two-act pieces. 
On the 18th instant two novelties belonging to the 
latter category were performed for the first time :— Der 
Geigenmacher von Cremona, a German version, by 
Count Baudissin, of M. Frangois Coppée’s well-known 
dramatic poem, Le Luthier de Crémone, and Des 
Kénigs Schwert (The King’s Sword), a _ two-act 
comedy by Herr Franz Bittong. In spite of the over- 
strained magnanimity of the hero, and the mean- 
spirited conduct of his successful rival, M. Coppée’s 
delightful little drama has obtained a much more 
widely-extended popularity than often falls to the lot of 
a poetical piece. A prose version of it was produced 
not long ago at the London Olympic Theatre, under 
the title of The Violin-maker of Cremona; an elegant 
translation of it into Spanish verse was produced at 
Madrid a few weeks ago, as was mentioned at the 
time in our columns; and translations of it into 
German verse have been produced at Vienna, Dresden, 
and many other German-speaking cities. Count 
Baudissin’s version, which has just been produced at 
the Berlin Royal Playhouse, preserves a great deal of 
the beauty and softness of the original, and was much 
relished by the audience. Herr Kahle as Filippo, and 
Fraulein Meyer as Giannina, delivered the harmonious 
verses well and feelingly. Herr Bittong’s comedy is 
not destined to attain such widespread popularity. It 
leads us back to the times of Henry IV. of France. 
Gabriel de Viron holds the fortress of Blesmes on 


Mdlle. Alice Lody — 





behalf of the Catholic League and the Duke of Mayenne, 
and a conspiracy is on foot to deliver it up to Henry IV. 
Engaged in the plot are two daring young Royalists, 
who assume the names of two noblemen of the League, 
and penetrate into the fortress, but their disguise is dis- 
covered and they arecondemned todeathasspies. Shortly 
before the time fixed for their execution, it is found 
that the sword of one of them bears the inscription, 
“The King’s Sword.” The governor and the burgo- 
master jump to the conclusion that the two strangers 
are the King himself and Sully, his minister, and, of 
course, shooting or hanging is out of the question. 
The more the young men protest the contrary, the more 
firmly are the governor and the burgomaster convinced 
that they are the King and Sully. Meanwhile the 
young Royalists make love to the governor’s daughters, 
and the King’s troops make themselves masters of the 
fortress. The sword in question had really belonged to 
Henry IV., and had been bestowed by him upon one of 
the young men on account of an act of bravery. The 
comedy, which is rather a childish production, ends in 
the marriage of the gallant youths to the governor's 
daughters. It was well played by Frau Frieb- 
Blumauer, Fraiilein Meyer, Herr Klein, Herr Hiltl, &e. 

Herr Rinald, a member of the celebrated Meiningen 
company, has been fulfilling a brief starring engage~- 
ment at the Royal Playhouse, and appearing in more 
ambitious parts than those which he played in 1876, 
when the Meiningen company gave a very successful 
series of performances at the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt 
Theater. On the 12th inst. he appeared in the title-rédle 
of Goethe’s Clavigo. His performance was considered 
rather weak by those who had seen the great Viennese 
actor, Herr Sonnenthal, in the character. The part 
of Beaumarchais was played by Herr Urban, whose 
spirited impersonation of Hotspur we had occasion to 
commend in the recent Shaksperean performances. His 
Beaumarchais is less commendable ; it is too uniformly 
passionate, and would be much improved by a little 
more moderation of tone. Herr Kahle plays Carlos too 
restlessly, and thus lessens the contrast between that 
character and Clavigo which is so striking to a reader 
of the play. Herr Rinald’s second part was Duke 
Alfred in Hacklander’s popular, if somewhat old- 
fashioned, comedy, Der geheime Agent. His per- 
formance was deficient in power, and his bearing was 
rather stiff. On the whole, his acting struck one as 
weak and colourless. Frau Frieb-Blumauer, Fraulein 
Kessler, Herr Oberlander, and Herr Déring played the 
other leading parts in their good old style, and were 
warmly applauded. 

No noteworthy change has taken place at any other 
house except the Residenz Theater, where Dora has 
been withdrawn, and Andrea, another work of the same 
dramatist, has been produced. Some four years ago it 
was played at the Victoria Theater, with Friulein 
Johanna Buska in the title-réle, and did not then 
achieve much success. M. Sardou’s heroine has now 
the advantage of being represented by Frau Niemann- 
Raabe, the most finished artiste on the German stage, 
and Andrea has. attracted good houses for several 
evenings. Frau Claar-Delia, as Pauline de Lussan, 
Fraulein Necker as Stella, and Herr Haack as the 
Prefect of Police, made up an excellent cast. 








IN MADRID. 


—_— Se 


EB yer4 week the marriage of the young King 
Alfonso XII. with his cousin, Donia Mercedes 
de Montpensier, made the Spanish capital a scene of 
revelry and rejoicing. But, with the exception of the 
opera-houses, the theatres did nothing in celebration 
of the great event of the week, their managers*probably 
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thinking that their current pieces would suffice to 
attract full houses at a time when there were so many 
foreigners and country people in Madrid. Of course, 
a great bull-fight—that favourite amusement of the 
Spanish populace—formed a prominent feature of the 
marriage fétes. Fortunately it is not within our 
province to describe that painful spectacle, and 
we turn with relief from the very thought of it 
to the brilliant scene presented by the Teatro Real 
on Thursday evening when a Funcion Regia was 
given in that splendid house, and a new opera by a 
Spanish composer was performed for the first time. 
The King and Queen occupied the front of the Royal 
loggia in the centre of the second tier of boxes. 
Don Francis of Assisi, the Duke and Duchess of 
Montpensier, the Princess of the Asturias, and a 
number of eminent personages were also in the 
Royal loggia, and every part of the house was 
filled to overflowing. The new opera, performed on 
this occasion for the first time, is entitled Roger de 
Flor. The music is by the young Spanish composer, 
Sefior Ruperto Chapi. The libretto, originally written 
in Spanish by Sefor Mariano Capdepon, was 
translated into Italian by Signor Palermi, the popular 
tenor of the Teatro Real. The scene is laid in the 
Greek Empire in the days of Andronicus Palzologus, 
who, being hard-pressed by the Turks, calls in to his 
assistance the Catalonian hero, Roger de Flor. The 
latter arrives with a large force of men, eager to free 
the Greek Empire from the Mussulmans, To reward 
his services, the Emperor gives him his daughter Maria 
in marriage. Maria, though in love with one Basila, 
accepts Roger, her brother assuring her that the safety 
of the Empire depends upon her decision. In the 
second act we are introduced to Roger’s palace at 
Gallipoli, and find Maria telling her confidante that 
her old love for Basila was a mere girlish fancy, and 
that she now loves her husband with a real and 
profound affection. Basila arrives with a message from 
the Emperor requiring Roger’s presence at Adrianople, 
and, thinking that Maria still loves him, he secretly 
informs her that on the way he will find an opportunity 
of removing his hated rival from his path. Maria 
having vainly sought to prevent her husband from 
setting out for Adrianople, determines to go after him 
with a troop of devoted followers, and save him. She 
arrives too late to do so, and as he falls dead in her 
arms, she calls upon the Catalonian soldiers to avenge 
him. So terribly did they fulfil her wish, that it long 
remained a form of speech in Greece, “ May Catalonian 
vengeance overtake you!” This brief sketch will 
suffice to show that the new opera has the advantage of 
a striking libretto; as for the music, it was not easy to 
judge of it on an occasion when there was so much in 
the house to distract attention from the stage. Signor 
Tamberlik, who is still beloved by Madrid above all 
singers, appeared in the title-réle, and was much ap- 
plauded. Mdme. Borghi-Mamo was the Maria, and 
Signor Padilla the Basila. 

The Teatro del Principe Alfonso opened its opera sea- 
son on Monday, the 2Ist, with the evergreen Barbiere 
of Rossini. The first act, in which Rosina has hardly 
anything to do, passed off so badly, that the prospects 
of the new undertaking looked very unpromising on the 
first fall of the curtain. Seiior Vidal struggled through 
the réle of Almaviva, amidst frequent expressions of 
disapprobation, and M. Souvestre, as Figaro, was listened 
to with cold indifference. The second act, however, com- 
pletely changed the aspectof affairs. Signora Donadio, 
who has quite recently sprung into fame in Italy, as 
has been recorded from time to time in the Theatre, 
was the Rosina, and she soon changed the glacial 
indifference of the audjence into warm enthusiasm. 
Before she had got half through the “ Una voce” mur- 
murs of approbation were audible, and at the end of 
the andante, loud and long-continued plaudits rang 





through the house. The young singer’s success hecame 
more and more marked as the opera proceeded, and her 
triumph culminated in the music lesson, in which she 
sang with rare precision variations bristling with dif- 
ficulties. For some minutes the whole audience ap- 
plauded with voice and hands, and the ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs. The fair Bianca Donadio had 
achieved a genuine success, and Madrid showed no dis- 
position to question her right to be called “ the Patti of 
the future.” 








IN NEW YORK. 


ot —— 


O* *the 7th inst., as was briefly announced in The 

Theatre last week, Mr. Booth entered upon a 
series of representations at his theatre, by playing 
Richard III. Following the example set by Mr. 
Irving in London, he has discarded Colley Cibber’s 
version of the piece in favour of one prepared exclu- 
sively by Mr. William Winter from the original text. 
Cibber’s version, we are told in the preface to this 
rearrangement of the play, “contains cheap theatrical 
language, unworthy to be associated with that of Shak- 
spere,” and, further, that it ‘ lowers the poet’s ideal of 
Gloster.” The New York Times, while charac- ° 
terising these remarks as “judicious,” thinks that 
“the new Shaksperean editor’s argument addresses 
itself to the reader rather than to the spectator,” and is 
“inclined to think that the growth of a generation 
unused to the old arrangement of the tragedy will have 
to be awaited ‘before the new version is considered as 
preferable, for the purposes of the stage, to the better 
known text.” The same argument might have been 
addressed to Mr. Irving, when his intention to restore 
the text of Shakspere became known, and it remains to 
be seen whether America is so far behind her mother 
country in the perception of dramatic fitness, as 
to prefer Colley Cibber’s monstrosity to the orginal. 
“As yet,” says the Times, “we do not detect 
any improvement upon Mr. Booth’s time-honoured 
portrayal of Gloster in the novel order of things. Mr. 
Booth’s representation has always been one of great 
subtlety and power, but it is still, apparently, as desti- 
tute of ‘human feeling’—to use the commentator’s 
words in reference to Gloster, as painted by Shaks- 
pere and Colley Cibber—as in the past. Were it not 
for such indications of latent ambition as the circum- 
stances supply, Mr. Booth’s Gloster might as well be 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles. The character is cold, 
sardonic, and ill-doing for the sheer gratification, seem- 
ingly, of doing ill, throughout the piece. His Iago is 
geniality itself compared with his Gloster, and between 
the hard cunning of his manner in the early parts 
of the tragedy, and the tremendous outbursts of 
ferocity which follow, the impression produced is 
simply that of a fiendish nature, for whose evil deeds 
no other cause than inborn and ingrained perversity 
need be sought. Mr. Booth’s picture of Gloster is, as 
heretofore, consistent, symmetrical, and full of appro- 
priate detail. It included, yesterday, the usual quick 
transitions from excessive humility to fierce pride, the 
wonted outbursts of malignant anger, and the icy repose 
into which the King lapses’ when beset by unwelcome 
solicitors. The scene with Lady Anne, the climax of 
the third act, when Gloster denounces Hastings, the 
acting—employing the word in its literal sense—in act 
the fourth, when the crown is tendered him, the tent 
scene, and the death scene, were, as heretofore, the most 
striking points of the performance, one of the most 
carefully considered, skilfully planned, and theatrically 
impressive of Mr. Booth’s numerous efforts. The ap- 
plause was bounteous, and the artist was summoned 
before the curtain again and again. 
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Count Joannes, whose impersonation of Richard III. 
has already been described in these columns, has 
since appeared at the Bowery Theatre as Hamlet. 
Every corner of the house was occupied, and even 
the staircases were crammed. From the beginning 
to the end of the “sublime tragedy,” the theatre 
was a scene of uproarious merriment. The orchestra 
was scarcely heard at all; in fact, the leader seemed 
to be infected with the laughing fever, and had 
apparent trouble in finding his music. Even many 
of the actors on the stage were at times convulsed. 
The Count Joannes, who wore the traditional black and 
lilac-coloured hose, maintained, however, a becoming 
dignity of carriage, although pennies, pea-nuts, hickory 
nuts, and apples were thrown at him without intermis- 
sion. Only once did he add anything to his lines. 
When Laertes showed anger towards the audience, 
the Count almost spat forth the words: “ Take 
no notice of them there; pay attention to the 
stage, and let the police do their duty there.” 
In the fourth act, where Ophelia appears insane and 
with a crown of straw, the audience became utterly 
demoralised. When she tried to sing the boys took up 
a popular air, and viciously stamped their feet, keep- 
ing time to their song. Half frightened, but still with 
grace, she retired from the stage, and permitted herself 
to be buried. When the Count in the fifth act con- 
versed with the Grave-digger, and questioned him, 
as of old, the spectators simultaneously yelled after 
each question, “I give it up,” “Give me an easier 
one,” or “ Keep it.” The fencing scene was very funny, 
through the shouts of the sporting element in the 
gallery, who called “ time ” and “ foul” until the Count 
appeared ready to expire. The gorgeously attired page 
was greeted with “ You’re a nice little woman,” and, 
later, with “Oh, Emma!” The play wound up in 
confusion, and the audience laughingly hurried out 
of the theatre. 

Mr. Sothern brought his engagement at the Park 
Theatre to a close on the 5th inst., and at the fall of 
the curtain made a characteristic speech. 

A large audience assembled at the Grand Opera 
House to witness the revival of The Shaughraun, Mr. 
Boucicault sustaining the part of Conn with his accus- 
tomed spirit and humour, and Miss Katherine Rogers 
that of Claire Ffolliett with more abandon but much 
less care than might be expected of so experienced an 
artist. Mr. John T. Raymond appeared at the Park 
Theatre on the 7th inst. as Colonel Sellers in the Gilded 
Age. This character he has now performed more than 
a thousand times, and certainly no more diverting 
illustration of the Colonel’s peculiarities and droll 
adventures in the national capital could well be desired. 
After months of preparation, Brougham and Feval’s 
romantic and spectacular drama, The Duke’s Motto, has 
been reproduced at its original home, Niblo’s Garden. 
Mr. Sam Piercy assumed the character of Lagardére, 
and gave a powerful representation of the hero. At 
the National Theatre, Mr. Harry Watkins produced his 
romantic play entitled Trodden Down, or, Under Two 
Flags. The author appeared in the dual part of 
Fergus McCarthy and the Eriednach, Miss Rose Watkins 
playing Mary McCarthy and Blanche Esmond. 





IN MELBOURNE. 
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HE success of Mr. Creswick, at the Academy of 
Music, in Melbourne, was continuing without 
abatement when the last mail left. The character in 
which he created the deepest impression seems to have 
been one with which his name is directly associated in 
England—Virginius. ‘ Whatever Mr. Creswick does,” 
says the Argus, “bears the impress of thought and 








He leaves 
nothing to chance, nothing to haphazard or ex tempore. 
Emphasis, facial expression and action are all made to 
serve the purpose of true dramatic exposition. His 
selection of Virginius for his opening part was well 
judged, for no character could better have supplied him 
with a means of exemplifying the thoroughness with 


finish, and intelligently-executed purpose. 


which he has cultivated his art. With the care that 
always distinguishes au experienced actor, he reserved 
himself during the earlier passages of the play, so 
that he could, with the greater ease to himself, and 
with better effect to the audience, emphasise those 
passages which require the employment of more pro- 
nounced energy. There was thus a gradual working 
up, from the scene in which Lucius bears to Virginius 
the news of his daughter’s danger to the stabbing scene 
in the Forum, and the attention of the audience was, 
by consequence, kept continually alive. Nor was this 
much lessened in the fifth act, which, although, as we 
know, an anti-climax for all stage purposes, was pre- 
sented with a very vivid significance. The strangling 
of Apius was artistically managed, and was not, as it 
sometimes is, rendered unpleasant by undue violence. 
So, also, in the last scene, the madness was expressive 
without over-demonstration, and the death classically 
dignified. In short, the whole performance was that of 
a refined and intelligent actor. Mr. Creswick received 
frequent: manifestations of approval, and was called 
before the curtain at the end of each act, receiving at 
the close a very prolonged and hearty round of cheering. 
The interest of the occasion was increased by the first 
appearance in Australia of Miss Helen Ashton, who 
took the part of Virginia. Miss Ashton is tall, and 
elegant in appearance; has a soft and gentle voice, and 
her articulation is most agreeably distinct. Her 
manner is suggestive of great refinement, and although 
she did not give evidence of strongly emotional power, 
there was something so genuinely pleasing about her, 
that it seems likely in parts of which Virginia may be 
taken as an example, she will be found to occupy a 
place which no one that we know on the Australian 
stage can fill so well. She may be regarded as having 
made a most favourable first impression. Mr. Dillon, 
who has been retained to support Mr. Creswick, played 
Icilius. It is probable that he did his best, but he 
cannot be credited with merit beyond good intentions.” 
Miss Soldene’s company was at the Melbourne Opera- 
house. ‘The advent of an entirely new opéra-bouffe 
company from England,” says the Argus, “is a rare 
occurrence in this part of the world, and requires special 
notice. It is always satisfactory to be made acquainted, 
through the highest authorities, with the style which 
has been accepted as the best in those London Theatres 
which are given over to opéra-bouffe, and it is very 
re-assuring to us to know how well we have been served 
here previously by those companies which have been 
only locally organised. Without further preface we 


’ may assure the reader that Miss Emily Soldene is the 


typical lady for whom opéra-bouffe, as we know it, 
seems to have been specially created. She has a 
pleasing and expressive face, a fine presence, and a 
thoroughly graceful bearing. Her voice is of a really 
beautiful mezzo-soprano quality, of mellifluous tone. 
She uses it in a manner which must commend itself to 
all who undertand what is meant by intelligent singing, 
and know how to admire it.” 





EN PASSANT. 


re 


aioe Prince and Princess of Wales went to Drury Lane 
on Friday evening, and to the Prince of Wales’s on 
Saturday evening. Yesterday week the Duke of Connaught 


. was at the Lyceum. 
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Mapame Partr has had great success at Naples. 
“* La Diva,” says a French correspondent, “is almost the 
only subject of conversation here. I saw her yesterday in 
an open ‘carriage, with Signor Nicolini, on the delightful 
promenade of La Chiaia, which is at the side of the sea, 
and where all the wealth and elegance of Naples assemble 
between four and five o’clock.” 


Mop.tz. Mariz Rose made her first appearance on the 
evening of the 8th inst., at Philadelphia, as Leonora in 
La Faworita. In the words of the Ledger, “she met with 
a deservedly hearty reception, being warmly applauded, 
and called before the curtain to be the recipient of floral 
gifts at the close of each act. She has fine dramatic action, 
a full, rich, and pure voice, and exceedingly artistic 
methods. Her success last evening, in pleasing a large 
and critical audience, makes it plain that she is destined 
to be a favourite with the public. 
excellent.” 


We have heard so much of the discouragement and 
opposition towards the Stage on the part of the Church 
that we are glad to give an instance to the contrary. A 
gentleman recently decided to go on the Stage. He there- 
upon received a letter from the wife of an eminent Bishop, 
“ congratulating him on the profession he had chosen,” 
and inviting him to the Palace. 

Herr Neville, of whose arrival here we spoke last week, 
bears a letter of introduction from the Queen of Denmark 
to the Princess of Wales. 


Tue third of the series of entertainments, organised 
by Lady Charlemont on behalf of the Stafford House 
Fund, took place on Saturday last. Dramatic recitations 
were given by Mrs. Stirling, the Honorable A. Yorke, 
Mr. H. Tree Beerbohm, and Lady Charlemont herself. 
These entertainments, which are varied by musical per- 
formances, have been attended with such great success, that 
it has been decided to continue them during the month of 
February, at Lady Charlemont’s residence, 14, Upper 
Grosvernor-street, 


Mr. Irvine, Mr. Toole, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mr. 
George Grossmith, have kindly promised their services at 
Lady Charlemont’s matinées. Mr. Irving will read there 
on the 13th February. 


Tue forthcoming report of the Royal Commission on 
Copyright will recommend that an exclusive right of drama- 
tisation shall be secured to novelists. 


Tue pecuniary seem to be as satisfactory as the artistic 
results of M. Perrin’s management of the Comédie 
Frangaise. ‘The amount received by each soctétaire as his or 
her share of the net profits, for the year 1877, amounted to 
20,000 f., or £800, In the days of Rachel, the average 
amount of a sociétaire’s share in the profits was only 4,000 f 
or £160. 


Tue Church Times falls foul of the Bishop of London for 
his very strong treatment of the Rev. Stewart Headlam, 
the East-end curate who stood up for theatres, music-halls, 
and the gymnasts. The Church Times reminds the bishop 
that he, too, was once given to mirth, and was a good 
singer of—yea, and even a good composer of—comic songs, 
with which he used to regale his fellow-collegians at Oxford. 
“No doubt,” says a provincial newspaper correspondent, 
“this is one of the ‘little sins’ which he has alluded to in 
his volume on that subject, and he has, I daresay, duly 
repented of it, But where would he have been now if 
some stern bishop had left him no place of repentance when 
he was a curate? Certainly he would not have been at 
Fulham Palace,” It should be added, Mr. Headlam has 


The support was 





been presented by some members of his congregation, as a 
mark of sympathy, with a copy of Thackeray’s works and 
Gould’s Lives of the Saints. 


Ay officer in the Guards recentiy so closely imitated a 
well-known actor as to be barely recognisable from the 
original. "We understand that considerable annoyance has 
been thereat expressed by members of the dramatic pro- 
fession, and that the Guardsman has consequently received 
a private communication on the subject from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office. 


On one occasion Mr. Toole and Mr. Svthern were 
breakfasting, with a party of friends, at an inn at Green- 
wich. No sooner had the waiter left the room for an 
instant than Mr. Sothern proposed that they should remove 
the plate from the cloth, and get under the table. This 
they did without loss of time, taking every article of 
silverware off the table, down to the spoons, and leaving 
the window open. The door opened and the waiter re- 
appeared. “Hello!” he cried, seeing the company gone, 
also the silver, and the window wide open, ‘ here’s a go! 
If they aren’t run away with the silver! Dick, find the 
guvnor!” With that he madea hasty exit, whereupon the 
party resumed their places, after shutting down the window, 
and replacing the dishes, the knives, the forks, and the 
spoons. The “ guv’nor” appeared, breathless and cursing, 
not loud, but deep, and found a party of gentlemen in the 
full possession of his silverware, quietly discussing their 
breakfast. The waiter was dismissed on the spot, but after- 
wards, of course, reinstated. 


Tue Bath Guardians, it will be remembered, lately 
refused to allow the pauper children to go to the theatre, 
although the manager wished to provide seats for them 
without cost. One of the Guardians spoke of the theatre 
as “a place where prostitutes assembled and men were 
tempted to sin.” He added, however, “Thank God! I 
have never been in one.” “ What authority then,” says 
Mr. Duck, in a letter to the Bath Herald, “has he for 
giving the most infamous character a house can possibly 
possess to a public institution licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, conducted with the aid of the police, and 
visited by the most eminent of his fellow citizens in com- 
pany with their wives and daughters? If he thinks that 
the Bath Theatre under my management, or under that of 
Mr. Neebe, in the slightest degree deserving the character 
he imputes to it, he has made himself an accomplice with 
vice by not doing the duty of a citizen in such a case— 
laying an information before the Court of Quarter Sessions 
and sending the manager to deserved punishment in 
Twerton Gaol.” 


A NEW sensational drama, by Mr. Boucicault, is in re- 
hearsal at Wallack’s Theatre, New York: The domestic 
interest is complicated by hostilities between England and 
Russia. The enemy invades us and gets as far as Syden- 
ham, and the principal scene of the piece represents the 
people enrolling themselves en masse for the defence of 
London. Mr. Boucicault has evidently received his inspir- 
ation from “The Battle of Dorking,” portraying the 
facility with which an enemy could reach London, and the 
insufficiency of internal measures of defence. Mr. Bouci- 
cault wrote his Indian mutiny play, Jessie Brown, when 
news arrived of the first relief of Cawnpore, and that piece 
was being played in New York when the English troops 
arrived a second time before Cawnpore, a few months later, 
to rescue the first army that had fought their way into the 
city, and were besieged there precisely as those they came 
to release had been previously invested. 
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Tue dramatic critic of the Daily Chronicle was not pro- 
vided with a seat at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on the 
first night of Diplomacy, and had to fight his way into the 
pit. Let managers take a solemn warning not to be guilty 
of such neglect again. ‘‘ Black mail,” he says, since the 
last of the chieftains died in Waverley, has become the pro- 
perty of the unheroic butler, and mousetraps, rightly or 
wrongly, are supposed to have acquired a savour of 
Whitechapel. How could Mr. Bancroft’s delicate sense 
of the beautiful admit for a moment of the idea of 
either? But diplomacy is as far removed from these 
‘as from the centre thrice to th’ utmost pole.’ It 
would be an insult to the Messrs. Rowe to assume 
that they seriously intended the commonplace nonsense 
which forms the political element of their play to 
be really illustrative of its headline. In turn, the 
title of Diplomacy should also have been dropped, and 
if nothing better was available, the piece might have 
been described as a ‘chapter of incidents.” Apart from 
the incidents it goes for nothing; the dialogue is of the 
mildest, and the attempt to make it -topical @ propos of the 
Eastern Question is too strained for comedy, and not funny 
enough for burlesque. There is no need to dwell on the 
changes that have been made from the original, because 
what is good in it is not English.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Lwaminer says, that the way in 
which the confession is wrung from the Countess Zicka, in 
the last act of Diplomacy, by means of a blank communi- 
cation which she supposes to contain her name, resembles 
a closing scene in Paul Féval’s novel Le Bossu, and its 
dramatised version The Duke’s Motto. 


Tue art of dancing, the Hxaminer remarks, has lately 
been revived to some extent by Mr. Mapleson. It may, 
however, be some time before it reaches again the conside- 
ration which it held in the days of a little story recorded 
by M. Berlioz. A dancer, rehearsing before his appearance 
on the Paris stage, suddenly stopped, and said to the con- 
ductor, “It seems to me that my morceou tires me more 
than it ought to. What key are you playing in?” “In 
E.” “Ah, now I understand. I can only dance in D.” 


THE secretary of a well-known club wished to say some- 
thing pretty to a lady, and asked a friend to suggest 
something. “You might say to her ‘ Je t’adore,’” was 
the reply. “That is not pretty,” said the secretary ; 
“* besides, she would expect me to shut the door myself.” 


In reference to a paragraph which appeared in The 
Theatre last week, we are requested by Mr. Paul Merritt, 
to state that he has written only two letters to the Press in 
the whole course of his life. 


THERE are no fewer than 700 American young ladies 
studying singing in Italy, and any one of them would be 
offended if you dared to suggest that she would not shed 
lustre on her native country as a prima donna. 


Mr. Barnum’s discovery of the necessity of advertising 
is said to have been occasioned immediately after his 
engagement of Jenny Lind. Having secured her at almost 
a fabulous sum for the time, Mr. Barnum was not a little 
chagrined when the conductor in a Washington train asked 
him, “ Who is she? is she a dancer?” Then said Barnum, 


“T found I had got to let people know who Jenny Lind 
was?” 


Tue Washington Star says :—“ Dion Boucicault has suc- 
ceeded in getting printed another long letter, in which he 
pretends to try to show how useless a thing it is to adver- 
tise a theatre in the newspapers. But it isn’t the adver- 





tising that Mr. Boucicault really objects to; his long and 
frequent letters for publication sufficiently prove that. It 
is the paying for it that troubles him. And very naturally 
so. One way and another, nobody in the business, nor in 
any other business, for that matter, has had more of it, for 
nothing, than this same D. B.” 


Mark Twatn’s success on the platform is said to be 
much greater since he did away with his manuscript. 
From tbe written lecture he came down to copious notes ; 
from these to a little card with printed heads, which he put 
in his waistcoat pocket. He dispensed with this by sub- 
stituting a few marks on the back of his finger-nails, and 
then he went it alone. 


Four or five evenings ago, the ayriculturists connected 
with the market near the Place du Chateau d’Eau went in 
a body to see Une Cause Célébre played at the Ambigu. 
The performance delighted them to such an extent, that 
they resolved to have a midnight supper, and sent one of 
their number to M. Dumaine with a request that he would 
honour them with his presence. It would be so nice to 
have that admirable actor amongst them! M. Dumaine, 
though flattered by the invitation, feared that he would be 
hopelessly out of his element in such a company, and at 
last hit upon a means of excusing himself with a good grace. 
“T hope,” he said to the envoy, “that you will allow me to 
bring a friend?” “Certainly.” ‘‘M. Laray, if you will 
allow me.” The envoy’s countenance fell. “ What!” he 
exclaimed, “the man who plays the traitor Lazare?” 
“Yes. Off the stage, you must know, the villains are 
usually excellent fellows.” The delegate reflected a moment. 
“No,” he said, in a determined tone, “after that affair of 
the necklace it is impossible.” 


Since 1845 the British Museum has possessed a specimen 
of what Shakspere meant by Hamlet’s tables, in which he 
was to set down “that one may smile, and smile, and be a 
villain ;” but until now, the Academy believes, attention 
has not been called to the interesting little oblong memo- 
randum-book, in its well-worn stamped brown leather cover, 
from which the original gilt has been nearly all worn off, 
and which is fastened by a couple of clasps at its free outer 
edge. The book is about two and a-half inches by four, 
dates 1581, and is entitled Writing Tables, &., &c. It 
contains some six leaves of thick ass’s-skin, on which 
memoranda can be written and then rubbed out with a wet 
handkerchief ; and with these are several leaves of blank 
paper, with others of printed prayers, tables of roads and 
distances from and to the chief cities. We hear that Mr. 
Henry Irving will have a copy of the Museum book made. 

Tue New York Dramatic News lately published and 
article to the effect that Mrs. George Fawcett Rowe, who 
has been suffering from hysteria, was insane. The lady’s 
father, Mr. Perrin, thereupon went to the office of the 
paper, and, on being confronted by the “sole and responsible 
editor,” Mr. Byrne, gave him a thrashing that he will pro- 
bably remember for the term of his natural life. As the 
irate gentleman was going out, Mr. Byrne put his head 
through the doorway of the small room, and exclaimed, 
“You infernal blood-sucker, I'll meet you some other 
time!” ‘You can always find me,” was the cool reply. 


THe Japanese have the story of Rip Van Winkle in 
another form. A young man, fishing in a boat, on the 
ocean, was invited by the goddess of the sea to her home 
beneath the waves. After three days he desired to see his 
old father and mother. On parting, she gave him a golden 
casket and a key, but begged him never to openit. At 
the village where he lived all was changed, and he could get 
no trace of his parents until an aged woman recollected 
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having heard of their names. He found their graves a 
hundred years old. Thinking that three days could not 
have made such a change, and that he was under a spell, he 
opened the casket. A white vapour rose, and under its 
influence the young man fell to the ground. His hair 


turned grey, his form lost its youth, and in a few moments 
he died of old age. 


Here is a remarkable criticism from our esteemed con- 
temporary, The Sporting and Dramatic News :— “ The 
Lady of Lyons, with Miss Ada Cavendish as Pauline, has 
been repeated each evening during the week at the St. 
James's, where a morning performance of London As- 
surance was given on Wednesday with most a efficient 
cast all round, including Mr. William Farren, the 
best representative now on the stage of the vain and be- 
dizened elderly fop, Sir Charles Courtley ; Mr. E. Righton 
excelled as Dolly Spanker; Mrs. John Wood, vivacious 
and dashing as Lady Gay; Mr. Lionel Brough, grotesque 
and droll as the lawyer, Mark Meddle; Mr. Lin Rayne 
(except for a little formal stiffness), a good Charles 
Harcourt ; Mr. Forrester as Dazzle, Mr. Atkins as Mark 
Harkaway, and Miss Bernard Beere and Miss Gerard lent 
useful aid in their respective assumptions.” Excellent, and 
very pleasant for all persons concerned ; but there is one 
drawback which somewhat detracts from the value of the 
paragraph: the performance did not take place. 


Every seat for the amateur pantomime has been taken, 
and stalls are now fetching fancy prices, The Prince of 
Wales has postponed his journey to Berlin on purpose to be 
present, and there will no doubt be as distinguished a 
gathering as marked the first performance of the Savage 
Club, when her Majesty and the Prince Consort honoured 
the entertainment by their presence. We regret to learn 
that Mr. Archibald Stuart Wortley is suffering from 
measles, and it is not improbable that Mr. W. Wye will 
have to play clown in his place, as neither of the two 
gentlemen applied to—clowns at the Aldershot circus—are 
available. Captain Wombwell will play pantaloon, Mr. 
M’Calmont will personate a thief, Mr. Schwenck Gilbert 
harlequin, and Mdlle. Rosa, of the Alhambra, columbine. 
The performance is for the benefit of the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund, and is likely to realise over £700. 


Mr. Ernest Cutusert’s head is literally crammed with 
good ideas, but each must be presented toa duly grateful 
world in more than one shape. The story he recently 
contributed to Tinsley’s Magazine is substantially the 
same as that of his comedietta, A Happy Cruise, brought 
out at the Vaudeville Theatre in 1873. That was his last 
contribution to the stage. When are we to have another? 


An Irish Member of Parliament and a friend went to 
Drury Lane Theatre one day last week, and presented an 
order for two. “ You can go in if you like,” said courteous 
Mr. Jecks ; “ but thereisn’t a seat in the house.” ‘ Bedad 
thin,” replied the O’D., “it’s a sorry compliment ye’ve 
paid us, and I think ye might follow the example of another 
place, and suspend ye’r standin’ orders.” 


“ MacsycorpHant,” in the Man of the World, pertinently 
asks why actors and actresses invariably allude to their 
calling as “ the profession.” Is it on the lucus a non prin- 
ciple that it is a “no deaf-in-it profession ?” 


Toe Turn of the Tide—A morning performance.— 
Bathing ? 


Many piquant mots have of late been fathered upon Mr. 
Gerald Dixon. 





en ee == 


Tue débutante at Her Majesty’s, Miss Eyre, is a success. 
She combines, as Matt Prior put it, ‘ Eyre and harmony.” 


Mr. Bovcicavtr is writing a series of papers on “The 
Art of Dramatic Composition,” in the North American 
Review. Dramatic composition is too often composition 
with creditors in these hard times. 


Tae author of Tom, Tom, the Tailor’s Son, Stole a Plot, 
and away He Ran, is engaged upon a new lyric. 


Mr. Byron and a friend were lately taking their walks 
abroad, in the neighbourhood of Highgate Cemetery, when a 
hearse and four passed by at a rattling rate. “ Rather a 
new idea,” said Mr, Byron’scompanion, “hurrying a corpse 
like that.” “New idea? not a bit of it. The ‘quick and 
the dead’ of course.” 


Tue next musical novelty at the Folly Theatre will be 
the judgment of Solomon. 


On pit that Mr. Charles Milnard will write the panto- 
mime for the next Covent-garden season. 


A conTEMPORARY, alluding to the dance by “four French 
persons,” in Genevieve de Brabant, objects strongly to their 
“ feats ”—ob jects, in fact, in toto. 


Messrs. MarsHALL & SNELGROVE’S young men gave an 
entertainment some time since at the St. George’s Hall. It 
would have been more successful had there not been a 
counter-attraction elsewhere. 


Dramatic criticism of the period, from Mayfair :—“ The 
situations are brimming over with fun; and it seems quite 
natural that the words uttered also should join in the pre- 
valent merriment.” Words joining in the prevalent 
merriment, is good; next we shall hear of a paragraph 
dancing a pas seul, 


Tue Zra made another blunder last week. Miss Ellen 
Terry, it said, had been summoned to the County-court by 


her dressmaker, in respect of a dress. The statement 
was untrue, 


From the Illustrated London News we learn, that the 
will and codicil of Mr. George Cobb, late of Brighthelmstone, 
who, as has already been stated in The T'heatre, died on 
the 29th ult., have been proved, the personal estate being 
sworn under £30,000. Subject to some legacies, the 
testator leaves all his freehold, leasehold, and personal 
estate to his nephew, Mr, Joseph Cobb. 


Mr. Srory, sculptor and dramatist, has arrived in 
England from New York. 


Miss Heten Zimmern’s book on Lessing is on the point 
of being issued. If equal to her Study of Schopenhauer it 
will be a very valuable acquisition. 


THE venerable Mr. Wills, author of Joseph and His 
Brethren, though in a very weak and suffering condition of 
health, has been making important additions to his great 
drama. He still resides at Marseilles. 


Next Saturday Miss Neilson appears at the Haymarket 
Theatre as Viola in Twelfth Night. The Observer thinks 
that the performance is “‘sure to command much interest.” 
Is this a roundabout method of stating that the Viola is 
“ capital ” 


THERE will be morning performances on Saturday next 
at the Lyceum, the Prince of Wales's, the Gaiety, the 
Olympic, the Vaudeville, the Globe, and the Opera 
Comique, in addition to the pantomime theatres. 
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THE proceeds of the thousandth representation of Our 
Boys are to be devoted to charitable purposes. It is not 
improbable that the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs will go to 
the Vaudeville on the occasion in all the pomp, pride, and 
circumstance associated with municipal institutions. 


“Victims” will probably have but a short run at the 
Court, and may be succeeded by Still Waters Run Deep, 
with Mr. Hare as Potter, Mr. Charles Kelly as Mildmay, 
and Miss Ellen Terry as Mrs. Mildmay. 


Mr. Burnann’s Family Ties was represented for the 
100th time at the Strand Theatre last week. 


Miss Rose Massey is playing Miss Joseph’s part in 
Pink Dominos at the Criterion, during that lady’s unavoid- 
able absence from illness. With Miss Massey and Miss 
Saker, Mr. Albery’s Two Roses, the piece is earning its 
title of Les Dominos Roses. 


Tue Irrationals will give a performance on the 9th prox., 
in aid of the Stafford House Fund, at the Olympic Theatre. 
The pieces to be played are Not a Bad Judge and Wood- 
cock’s Little Game. The Hon. Mrs. Wrottesley, Lady 
Sebright, Mr. Joseph Maclean, and Major Rideout will 
probably play. 


Tue Spectre Knight will be produced at the Opera 
Comique on Saturday week. 


Mrs. Roussy re-appears at the Queen’s on Saturday in 
Twiat Axe and Crown. The play isn’t worth a crown, and 
would be all the better for a liberal application of the axe. 


THE next novelty at the Queen’s Theatre will be a drama 
from the pen of Mr. Robert Buchanan. 


Mr. Cuartes Heap has arranged for the production 
of M. Lecocq’s Le Petit Duc at the Philharmonic Theatre. 
The part of the heroine will, of course, be played by “a 
little duck.” 


Miss EasTLake is at Brighton recruiting her health after 
her severe illness. 


AN entertainment will be given at the Globe Theatre in 
February, in aid of the Stafford House Fund. The pieces 
to be played are Grimaldi and a farce. 


A DRAMATIC company at Denver was rotten-egged while 
playing the Shaughraun, 


Mr. Rice is bringing an action against Mr. Alfred 
Cellier, and lays his damages at £1,500. 


Mr. Artuour SuLLIvAN returns from Paris next week. 


Mr. Percy Farren, son of Mr. W. Farren, has entered 
Mdlle. Beatrice’s company. 


Ir is reported that the Promenade Concerts at Covent 
Garden entailed upon Messrs. Gatti » loss of £4,000. 


“THe success of the Lyons Mail in London and various 
parts of England,” writes one of our Paris correspondents, 
“ has created here a desire for the revival of the piece from 
which it is taken, Ze Courrier de Lyons, which in a few 
weeks will be played at the Ambigu. Lesurques and 
Dubose will be represented by M. Lacressonniére, their 


original representative, and Choppard by M. Paulin 
Ménier.” 


Victor Huco’s drama, Les Misérables, which has never 


yet been played in France, is to be put on the stage at the 
Porte St. Martin. 


M. Pau. Cteves has received a new piece from M. 
Delacour. 









Tue Thédtre Cluny will produce this winter a piece 
called Ze Police Noir. The name of the author is not 
yet known. 


“The Sorcerer,” in English, will be produced in Paris 
during the Exhibion. 


M. G. Boyer, composer and actor, has married Mdlle. 
Godillot. 


“Mr. Charles Wheatleigh, the celebrated tragedian,” is 
starring in New Zealand. Who is Mr. Charles Wheat- 
leigh ? 

Last week Mdlle. Krauss was too ill to play at the 
Paris opera. Her place was taken by Mdlle. de Reské. 


THE new opera, by M. Delahaye, Pepita, will soon be 
brought out at the Opéra Comique. Mdlle. Godefroy has 
been engaged for a leading part. 


Next Sunday a performance will be given at the Théatre 
ltalien in aid of the fund for the wounded in the war. 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, M. Thiron, and Mdlle. Jouassain 
will appear in a little piece ; M. Febvre will recite an ad- 
dress by M. Francois Coppée ; Mdlles. Favart and Croizette 
will represent a scene from the Jisanthrope, and the pro- 
gramme is to end with La Fille de Madame Angot. 


M. Gounon’s Cing Mars has met with a very unfavour- 
able reception at La Scala in Milan. This result was in a 
great measure due to the singing. Of the four principal 
singers, Signor Maini alone was satisfactory. Signora 
Fossa, Signor Sani (tenor), and Signor Faentini-Galassi, 
were by no means up to the standard of La Scala. 


Tue Roman theatres re-opened last week after a nine 
days’ clotwre during the mourning for King Victor 
Emmanuel. At the Apollo, Signor Boito’s Mefistofele was 
well received. At the Valle Theatre, Signor Castelvecchio’s 
Frine was more successful than on its first production in 
Milan. 


AFTER many delays, Wagner’s Rheingold was at last 
produced at the Vienna Court Opera on the 24th inst. 


A SwepisH quartette, Miss Amanda Carison (soprano), 
Miss Ingleborg Lofgren (mezzo-soprano), Miss Ingo 
Ekstrom (alto), and Miss Bertha Erixon, have commenced 
a two years’ tour through America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. They are to arrive in the colonies in the early 
part of the year. 








ADAPTATIONS V. ORIGINAL PLAYS. 





HE subject of adaptation from the French is 
evidently found a difficult one for the to handle 
critics. Whenever a new piece, borrowed from our Gallic 
neighbours, comes out——and that, Heaven knows, is 
often enough—we are sure to hear opinions the most 
adverse concerning the propriety and the wisdom of the 
manager in producing it. On the one hand, we are told 
that the British playwright is driven out of the field by 
cheap foreign competition ; the cry of the literary pro- 
tectionist is raised, and managers are appealed to on 
quasi-patriotic grounds to set their faces against this 
system of importation. The adaptation is at best 
received apologetically, no matter what may be its 
intrinsic merits, and many are the side-winds of regret’ 
that its presentation should have been deemed. On 
the other side come the robust advocates of more 
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cosmopolitan ideas. They urge that we should pick 
up our dramatic art where we can most easily 
find it; they laugh at the notion of managers 
preferring a doubtful English comedy to a French 
one which has already proved its posession of 
attractive qualities, and they utterly deny that even 
were he thus to restrict his sources of supply, he would, 
in the long run, be able to stimulate home production. 
As it was clamorously put the other day, in answer to 
an appeal for the patronage of original English 
comedies in lieu of translations from Sardou :—* When 
Germany plays Shakspere, Berlin does not put ashes on 
its head. When France played Boucicault she did not 
go into mourning. If Paris attempted Sheridan, pro- 
bably, Sardou and Dumas would not tear their hair. 
English novels by Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Black, and Broughton are translated into every Euro- 
pean language without opening a chapter of lamenta- 
tions.” Against this we may once place Mr. Charles 
Reade’s recent vigorous protest against the policy of 
allowing journalists to push, by the aid of their posi- 
tion, the French plays which they have been able to 
turn into English. Look which way we will we find 
doctors disagreeing on this subject, and it is not sur- 
prising to see the public at large hopelessly in doubt 
which view of the matter they should take. 

As usual, the opinion of Dickens’ “ bland man ” comes 
in .usefully—there really is “ much to be said on both 
sides.” Managers, like other traders, must be expected 
to go to the market which they find most remunerative ; 
and it would be in the highest degree irrational to ask 
Mrs. Bancroft, who fails dismally with Mr. Byron’s 
Wrinkles, and succeeds ‘thoroughly with the Messrs. 
Rowe’s Pervl, to lose her money on public grounds, by 
patronising the dramatist in preference to the adapters. 
Human nature is human nature much the same in the 
manager’s room as in the merchant’s counting-house, 
and it is of no earthly use to pretend that theatres, any 
more than shops, ought to be conducted exclusively, or 
even primarily, for the encouragement of the interests 
of art. French comedy-writers are at present far in 
advance of English comedy-writers in fertility of con- 
ception and neatness of execution, and it is perfectly 
natural that their work should be obtained, whenever 
it is practicable, for the use of English playgoers. 

But en revanche it is of no use to maintain that 
this borrowed work can ever stand as high as some of 
its admirers would have us believe. Let the process of 
adaptation be carried out in the neatest imaginable 
manner—and by Messrs. Bolton and Savile Rowe it is 
carried out very neatly indeed—and it must still be one 
of waste. Take their latest effort, a remarkably suc- 
cessful effort, as an instance. Some of the strongest 
points of Dora are wasted in Diplomacy, because they 
have no interest or meaning for London playgoers 
such as they had for Parisians; and the character 
of the hero is so thoroughly French that excellently 
although it is pourtrayed by the English actor, we 
constantly hear it blamed as “ overdone,” “ hysterical,” 
“unmanly” and the like, whilst, asa matter of fact, if 
the part were underplayed, as would be the case with 
most of our jewnes premiers, the great scenes of the 
piece would lose their whole intention. The perform- 
ance has to succeed, in spite of great difficulties in its 
way ; and though its success may, for this reason, be all 
the more creditable, it is obviously to some extent a 
waste of force. The truth is that it takes a great 
dramatist to make the fullest and worthiest possible 
use of the materials borrowed from a foreign source ; 
and it is this condition which is constantly forgotten by 
those who are always reminding us that from Shaks- 
pere and Moliére downwards, all great dramatists have 
built on the foundations supplied by others. 

And this brings us toa last point. We read over 
and over again expressions of regret that the gentlemen 
who write under the names of Savile Rowe and Bolton 





Rowe, having already proved their skill by their treat- 
ment of Nos Intimes, did not in their latest effort 
attempt an original work. Now, as the Messrs. Rowe 
elect toremain under a pseudonym we must not discuss 
anything which we may surmise or know of the work to 
which their real names have been affixed ; but we may 
affirm, generally, that the stronger member of the 
partnership has fully proved his possession of strong 
dramatic instinct and the power of its effective expres- 
sion. Further than this, however, the warmest admira- 
tion dare not go. The creative faculty may be present 
in either or both of the adapters of Nos Intimes and 
Dora, and Le Village, in which last only Mr. Savile 
Rowe was concerned ; but they themselves would be the 
first to admit that the existence of this faculty has yet 
to be proved, even to their own satisfaction. It is, 
therefore, as absurd to ask them, simply on the 
strength of what they have yet accomplished, to 
“turn original playwrights,” as it would be to re- 
proach the clever transposer of a song with lack of 
enterprise in not trying to compose songs on his own 
account. That our ablest adapters may feel encouraged 
to become original playwrights we hope as earnestly as 
any one could hope; but it would serve no good pur- 
pose to shut our eyes to the fact that the process of 
such adaptation as is nowadays called for demands little 


. of the creative power required for the authorship which 


they are unreasonably blamed for not attempting. 
What, however, we may perhaps fairly ask them to do, 
is to think over the advisability of co-operating with 
English dramatists of genuine inventive skill, when 
their good taste, literary skill, and knowledge of the 
world would be applied to materials capable of being 
benefited by their art, in a sense impossible where 
essentially unsuitable subjects are treated. 








DR. DORAN. 


ee 


HE intelligence of the death of Dr. Doran, F.S.A., 
which occurred at his residence, 33, Lansdowne- 
road, Notting Hill, on the 25th inst., will cause sur- 
prise as well as pain among many of his friends, In 
May last, when he presided at the farewell dinner to 
Mr. Creswick, it seemed that his active and useful 
life would be prolonged for many years, so hale and 
hearty and robust did he then seem. Two or 
three weeks ago he was attacked with bronchitis, 
though not so severely as to prevent his continu- 
ing to act as the editor of Notes and Queries. Even 
up to the beginning of last week, he was busy with 
answers to the numerous questions on literary, historical, 
and archeological subjects that flowed in upon him. 
On Wednesday, however, he had a relapse, and by 
Friday morning he was dead. This melancholy event 
deprives the public of a scholarly and entertaining 
writer, the literary world of a most genial companion, 
and The Theatre, we may add, of one of its most 
esteemed contributors and well-wishers. 

John Doran was a member of an old Drogheda family, 
and was born there in 1807. In early life he resided in 
France and Germany, acquiring a wide acquaintance 
with the literature of the two countries. That his 
sympathies lay chiefly with the Drama there can be no 
doubt, for in 1822, before he had completed his fifteenth 
year, we find him writing a melodrama on the story of 
the Wandering Jew, for the Surrey Theatre. Soon 
afterwards he returned to France, and was so minute 
an observer of society under the Restoration that some 
surprise has been expressed at his not having written a 
book on the subject. He often spoke of seeing Charles X. 
kneeling at mass in the churches of Paris. He then 
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passed some years as a tutor in the family of Lord 
Harewood, at the same time contributing to the Literary 
Chronicle. In 1835 he brought out a book of archzo- 
logical interest, the History of the Town and Borough 
of Reading, and between that time and 1846 was the 
editor of a London weekly newspaper. In 1852 he 
completed Mrs. Romer’s Memoirs of the Duchess 
@ Angouléme, which appeared under the title of Filia 
Dolorosa. Next year he edited Anthon’s Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, and in the year after that wrote a life of the 
author of Night Thoughts. The works by which he is 
best known now came from his pen in rapid succession. 
They are mostly of an anecdotical and gossipy charac- 
ter, show wide research, and are at once instructive and 
entertaining. In 1854 came Tuble Traits, and Some- 
thing on Them; in 1855, Habits and Men and Lives 
of the Queens of the Court of Hanover; in 1856, 
Knights and ther Days; in 1857, Monarchs Retired 
from Business; in 1858, History of Court Fools; in 
1859, New Pictures and Old Panels ; in 1860, Lives of 
the Princes of Wales; in 1861, A Memoir of Queen 
Adelaide; in 1863, Their Majesties’ Servants; or, 
Annals of the English Stage, from Thomas Betterton 
to Edmund Kean; in 1868, Saints and Sinners. In 
the meantime he wrote copiously for reviews and 
magazines, edited the last journals of Horace Walpole, 
and had a share in preparing the Kimbolton papers for 
publication. It is understood that during the absence 
of Mr. Hepworth Dixon in the Holy Land and America, 
Dr. Doran edited the Atheneum, with which he was 
connected for many years. He was a poet as well asa 
historian and biographer, as his original contributions 
to the Bentley Ballads, which he edited in 1861, will 
show. His last and not least entertaining book was 
London in the Jacobite Times, and for the last number 
of the Nineteenth Century he wrote an article headed 
*‘ Shakspere in France.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that Dr. Doran’s first and 
last writings were associated more or less with the 
Drama, the first being a play and the last an essay 
respecting the introduction of Shakspere to our French 
neighbours. His love of the Stage, in fact, was nothing 
less than a passion, and but few men, it is certain, 
have been better acquainted with its history. Their 
Majesties’ Servants, of which a second edition appeared 
in 1865, is, perhaps, the work by which he will be best 
remembered. He does not deal with the art of acting 
or enter into a deep study of dramatic literature, but 
simply endeavours to produce a readable record of theatri- 
cal life from the days of Thomas Betterton, to those of 
Edmund Kean. This object he completely attains—so 
completely, in fact, that Their Majesties’ Servants will 
often be read in preference to far more elaborate and 
instructive books on the same subject. His other 
works are of the same character, chatty and picturesque 
rather than philosophical or suggestive. In private 
life he was a genial, modest, well-disposed gentleman, 
full of anecdotes and reminiscences which he related 
with refined humour, and ever ready to extend a help- 
ing hand where it was needed. Nine or ten years ago, 
for example, a boy who had had the temerity to write a 
voluminous theatrical biography called upon him with a 
letter froma comparative stranger, John Oxenford. He 
received his visitor with the utmost kindness, gave the 
information he required, and asked him to call when- 
ever he liked. Some months afterwards, the 
theatrical biography being on the eve of publication, 
the youthful author, emboldened by his friend’s kind- 
ness, asked him to look over one or two proofs as to 
which he was particularly doubtful. Though Dr. 
Doran’s time was of great value to him, he undertook 
to go through the whole of the book, and the young 
author had abundant reason to be grateful to him for 
doing so. This, however, is but one instance out of 
many of the kindness of heart which distinguished Dr. 
John Doran. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tur THEATRE. 
A FARCICAL COMEDY. 


FP HOSE who have witnessed Mr. Gilbert’s Pygmalion and 

Galatea and his Engaged at the same house, cannot fail to 
be struck by the great contrast between the two performances. 
Indeed, so forcible do the differences of matter and treatment 
obtrude themselves upon notice, that the spectator, from the 
sheer necessity of finding relief for his feelings, is compelled to 
seek out the sympathy of comparisons, and he instinctively thinks 
of Lord Bacon, who was at once the noblest and the meanest of 
mankind ; of Nebuchadnezzar, who from quaffing golden goblets 
and consorting with wise men in the Palace of Babylon, came to 
herd with the wild asses, and be fed with grass like oxen; and of 
Louis Napoleon, who exchanged the near prospect of wielding 
the sceptre of the French Kings in the halls of the Tuileries, 
for a special constable’s biton in the streets of London. 
When Shakspere placed the scene of any of his dramas at Padua, 
or Rome, or Venice, or Athens, or even north of the Grampians, 
he had the knack of investing his localities with such home-like 
colouring as to elicit ingenious disquisitions from curious scholars, 
tending to prove that the author must have personally visited the 
scenes in question, and drawn up private plans of their topography, 
with all the laborious exactitude of a German staff-officer ap- 
pointed to map out an enemy’s country; but when Mr. Gilbert 
undertakes, by scenery and word-painting, to make his audience 
transport themselves to a distant spot, and fancy themselves in 
front of a cottage on the Scottish border, there is nothing in his 
description, I maintain, which would not equally apply to 
Kamtschatka, Honolulu, or Juan Fernandez. In the first place, 
he makes, or allows his scene-painter to make, his cottage of 
brick, instead of stone, and roofed with wood instead of thatch ; 
he has an English wain placed before the door, instead of a 
Scotch “coup cart; ” he asks his cottagers to put “ some brose—- 
te. (Bpwoc), in the pot,” a thing which no Scottish man or 
woman ever did since their forefathers “raided” into England, 
with bags. of meal at their saddlebows. All this, however, 
would be nothing, if Mr. Gilbert’s characters spoke the lan- 
guage of the country to which they are supposed to be indi- 
genous; but instead of using Lowland Scotch, they appear to 
express themselves in a speech compounded of London slang and 
Lancashire brogue, with a dash of dialect from Dorsetshire. 
They “thou” one another at every word; “ mais, Monsieur, on 
ne se tutoye pas la-bas.” But what are we to think of a drama- 
tist who undertakes to “catch the living manners as they rise,” 
and who gives such names as Macalister and Macfarlane to 
Lowland Scots—names which are as essentially Celtic as Glen- 
garry bonnets or Glenlivat whisky, and in a district, moreover, 
where nothing but Kers, Maxwells, Johnstons, Scots, and Fer- 
gussons are to be found. Mr. Gilbert might object to this, 
however, that though his characters happen, through the force of 
ethnic accident, to bear Celtic names, they are, nevertheless, of 
real Saxon origin; but, unfortunately for this argument, we 
find them applying the despiteful epithet of “Sassenach” to the 
English, a word which none but genuine Gablic-speaking men 
ever yet used, and which they applied equally to the Lowland 
Scots as well as to the English. Again, what in the world could 
Mr. Gilbert or his costumier have been thinking of when he 
tricked out a modern Scotch peasant in the holiday attire of a 
ploughman of the age of Burns, or made a lowland lassie of to- 
day lilt up a song over an old spinning-wheel ? 

These, however, are comparatively minor matters, because they 
are mere externals; but when we come to examine the inward 
unity and truth of the various characters themselves, what a 
jumble, what a mendacious picture! Maggie Macfarlane, a 
Lowland lassie, is madly in love with Angus Macalister. Now, 
this Maggie—as depicted by Miss Julia Stewart, at least—is a 
beautiful, naive, bewitching girl, whose every look and act 
betray innocence combined with sense. Yet how do these quali- 
ties manifest themselves? What kind of a lover does her fine, 
natural instinct enable her ta choose? An honest peasant lad ? 
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Nay; a man who, though at one moment madly and tenderly 
fond of her, is constrained the next, by an English traveller of 
the Champagne Charlie type, to sell all interest in her (with her 
consent) for a couple of pounds, and a man, moreover, who habitu- 
ally gains his livelihood by throwing trains off the line, so that 
the maimed and bruised and belated travellers may be brought 
to Mrs. Macfarlane’s cottage, where Scottish greed may batten on 
English opulence in the administration of mock Samaritan mercies, 
This murderous calling of Angus Macalister, be it observed, is the 
machinery employed by the playwright for the purpose of bring- 
ing the various characters into contact, and of grouping English 
travellers with Scottish peasants so as to profit by the contrast 
between the marriage laws of the two countries—the main- 
spring of action in the piece; but, surely, no dramatist, what- 
ever his dearth of invention, was ever before driven to such a 
poor and pitiable expedient. A dramatist is at liberty to use any 
machinery he likes, provided it be natural, and provided it be 
accessible to human motives. The witches in Macbeth, however, 
and the ghost in Hamlet, may here triumphantly be pointed to as 
an illustration of the infringement of this rule by an authority 
whose example is entitled to be regarded as a precedent, but it 
must be remembered that, though the agencies requisitioned 
by Shakspere were only false and unnatural in the respect 
that they had no absolute existence in nature itself, still 
they had veritable entity in the minds of men, and Shakspere 
was at liberty, therefore, to turn the popular belief to his 
own peculiar purposes in the development of his action; 
but Mr. Gilbert, it seems to me, has had recourse to a Burke and 
Hare device in the unfolding of Ais plot, which, bad as we are 
all becoming, has not yet been found anywhere practised in these 
same islands, and must be sought for among the social habits of 
the Thugs. Again, though Maggie Macfarlane is at one time 
depicted as a loving, modest, lowland lassie, of the ordinary 
Scottish type, in snood and kirtle,—those who know anything 
of such a character, know its simple demureness, its retiring 
modesty, its loyalty till death—the advent of an English 
stranger, with flashy attire and a flattering tongue suddenly 
changes all this, and transforms her into an impudent little minx, 
a Piccadilly flirt, a Paris grisette, who makes modesty the mere 
mask of her hypocrisy. She trumpets her own praises, too, as if 
she were a fishwife, and her beauties so many “caller” oysters, 
and “gushes” with an effusive ardour on the quality of love, com- 
pared with which the monologues of Mr. Swinburne’s amorous 
heroines must seem very poor prose indeed. Now this sudden 
change of character, I contend, is a violation of all the principles 
of human nature, especially of Scottish nature, which is slow, 
reserved, and cautious to a fault. But, apart from this, 
the piece revels in monstrous improbabilities. There is one 
of the characters—Belvawney —a cross between a Castilian 
Troubadour and a Sicilian brigand, the counterpart of whom 
is no more to be found in modern Engtish society than is 
the pattern of Pistol or the prototype of Dick Turpin. 
Well, this same Belvawney, the friend of Cheviot Hill, is in re- 
ceipt of an income of a thousand a year from the friends of the 
latter, who make the continuance of the annuity dependent on 
the bachelorhood of Cheviot, whose single state is mainly secured 
by the influence of Belvawney, exercised for the most part 
through a terrible pair of eyes, which strike terror into the soul 
of Cheviot, and make him recoil from their mysterious, basilisk 
glance. The annuity of this peculiar person is the pivot on which 
much of the action of the piece turns. But whoever heard of any- 
one afraid of another’s eye? whoever heard of such an an- 
nuity ? Whoever heard of such machinery of motion ? 

But the piece, we shall be told, is ‘an entirely original farcical 
comedy,” and, therefore, to be judged by the peculiar rules of 
this species of composition. There may, it is true, be particular 
canons for the manufacture of a “ tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral drama,” but I am sure that even in a “poem un- 
limited,” the writer must be bound by the laws of nature; or 
does the originality claimed by Mr. Gilbert for his singular 
creation consist in the fact of its being unique in having set all 
the code of criticism at defiance, in order to ensure the production 
of something which would attract crowds by the very monstro- 
sit’y of its proportions? In a comedy, properly written, there 
ought to be nothing out of conformity with the order 
of nature; neither should a farce, though containing more 





of the comic and incongruous element, shock our sense of 
the fitness of things; why, then, should a piece, intended 
to combine the qualities of both these species of dramatic com- 
positions, outrage our judgment and do violence to our taste ? 
There is nothing in the piece itself, I humbly think, to 
preserve it from instantaneous condemnation, and I cannot 
but think, that whatever success may have attended it, 
must be entirely due to the tricks and mannerisms of those who 
undertake the leading characters, most of whom, it must be 
admitted, play their respective parts with praiseworthy skill. 
The leading character is Mr, Cheviot Hill, who is delineated by 
Mr. George Honey with such great, though somewhat exaggera- 
ted skill, as to assign him to the class of special artists, after the 
manner of Mr. Sothern. Indeed, Engaged strikes me as a play 
written more to suit the style and talents of some particular 
actor, than as the free creation of the author himself; and if 
this be so, there is some room for indulgence to him. But, at the 
same time I cannot but deplore the growing habit of our 
dramatic authors to allow themselves to write down to the level 
of particular manneristic performers, instead of compelling the 
actors to rise to the height of their own bold inventions. Despite 
the praise bestowed upon it by some critics, I cannot but 
regard Mr, Gilbert’s play, judged by the rules of dramatic 
composition, as a signal failure, and I am all the 
sorrier for it, as, from his past performances I was led 
to form a very high estimate of his dramatic and poetic 
powers. The piece, however, has retained its place on the 
boards for a considerable time, and still continues to draw appre- 
ciative houses, andI can only account for this by supposing that 
when once an author has conquered public favour by perform- 
ances of real merit, bis patrons either become blind to, or are 
willing to overlook, his faults, when he relapses into insignificance. 
This may be honourable to the hearts of his admirers, but it is a 
sad reflection on their judgments. I take Engaged to be, on 
the whole, the worst play put upon the boards of any London 
theatre since the production of Johnson’s Jrene. There is no 
truth, no verisimilitude, in the whole round of it; and even 
judged from the standpoint of a piece calculated tc excite 
laughter, it falls wide of the mark. Mr. Gilbert has 
put one or two smart sayings in the mouths of his characters, but 
nothing we can carry away with us, nothing quotable, nothing 
worth remembering; and, the milliners’ and the tailors’ art apart, 
there is as much living reality in his men and women as in the 
cardinal virtues and the deadly sins which used to stalk the stage. 
I cannot help thinking that the author would have done well 
to make Engaged a companion piece to the Palace of Truth, by 
dubbing it the “ Cottage of Error.” 
A Lowxanp Scor. 
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Bills of the Plan. 


HES MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


This Evening and Monday next, Feb. 4, 
Gounod’s Ta, 
FAUST. 

Messrs. Talbo, George Fox, H. Cushing, 
and Signor Franceschi; Mrs. Sharp, Misses 
Leipold, Héléne Crosmond. 

Thursday next, Jan. 31, 
IL TROVATORE. 

Messrs. Dudley Thomas, George Fox, 
Count de Luna, and Signor Franceschi; 
Miss Palmer and Miss Anna Eyre. 

Friday next, Feb. 1, 
THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 
Saturday next, Feb. 2, 
THE LILLY OF KILLARNEY. 
Doors open at 7, commence at 7.30. 


MHEATRE ROYAL, 
COVENT GARDEN. 





At 7, 
BREAKING THE SPELL. 
At 7.45, 

PUSS IN BOOTS. 

Messrs. Raynors, Romaines, Furneaux 
Cook, Levite, Melford, Paul Valentine ; 
Mesdames Alice Cook, Champneys, R. Lee, 
E. M‘Alpine, M. Pasco, K. Kearney, Nina, 
Gunniss, and Signora Cavalazzi. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 





At 7 
THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING 
Mr. W. Terris and Miss L. Willes. 
At 7.45, 
THE WHITE CAT. 

The Vokes Family, Miss H. Coveney, 
Mdlle. Pitteri, Mr. F. Moreland, &c. 

Double Harlequinade. Clowns —F. 
Evans and C. Lauri. 

Morning performances every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday during the 
month of January, at 2 o’clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7, 
HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrle, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 


M: Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 








YCEUM THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BATEMAN. 


At 7, 
THE IRISH’ TUTOR. 


At 8, 

To-Night and Saturday, THE BELLS ; 
Thursday and Monday next, CHARLES 
I.; Friday next, THE LYON’S MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. T. Mead, F. 
Clements, F. Tyars, Holland, Pinero, R. C. 
Lyons, Archer, Huntley, &c.; Misses 
Virginia Francis and Isabel Bateman. 

Concluding with 
JUST MY LUCK. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NEvILtg, Sole Lessee. 





At 7, 
A ROUGH DIAMOND. 


At 8, 
TURN OF THE TIDE. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, C. Harcourt, 
Yarnold, Barsby, R. Pateman, T. G. 
Warren, Forbes Robertson, Bauer, and 
Henry Neville; Mesdames Gerard, Sophie 
Young, Leigh Murray, Julia Vokins, 
Hébert, Alma Stanley, F. Terry, and 
Mrs. John Wood. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Marir 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 


t 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


ROeOYAl PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OyLey Carte. 


At 8, 
DORA’S DREAM. 
At 8.45, 
THE SORCERER. 

Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Alice May, Giulia 
‘Warwick, H. Everard, Howard Paul. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THornr. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.uuinesHeEAD. 
At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, Taylor, Soutar, Fawcett, 
Barnes. At 9.15, 

FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia ; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 

Afternoon Pantomime, VALENTINE 
AND ORSON, every Wednesday and 
Saturday, 2tilld. | 

















RoOvAL STRAND THEATRE 
At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames Venne, Holme, &c. 
A 


t 9.30, 

THE RED ROVER. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley, Mitchell, &c. , 
Mesdames Venne, Sanger, De Grey, Foster’ 


Roervar ADELPHI THEATRE, 


At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. 
At 74.5, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. 8S. Emery, L. Lablache, J. G. 
Shore, Edward George, and H. Sinclair; 
Mesdames Leighton, Billington, Hudspeth, 
A. Murray, C. Jecks, E. Phillips, &c. 

At 10.15, 





PANTOMIME. 
ROBIN HOOD (Children’s Pantomime), 
this day, and every morning until Satur- 
day, Feb. 9. Commencing at 2.30. 


GLOBE THEATRE? 
At 7, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 





At 7.45, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 


At 10, 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAISE. 
Messrs. Toole, Collette, Macklin, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Grainger, Bradbury ; 
Mesdames Meyrick, Clifton, Johnstone, 
Ritta, &e. 


RITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Arex. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Rose Massey, Rose Saker, M. Davis, 
Nelly Harris, and E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
At 7.30, 
PEACOCK’S HOLIDAY, 

Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.45, 

A NIGHT OF TERROR, 
Messrs. John Howson, Philip Da 
Charles Ashford, Dalton, Wyatt, and W. J. 
Hill; Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, Emily Vining, Angel, Bell, 
Powys, Home, Graham, Chorley, Hilton. 











OYAL COURT THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Harr. 


t 7.30, 

SUNSHINE THROUGH CLOUDS. 
Messrs. Titheradge, Bishop, Carne; Mes- 
dames A. Roselle, Aubrey, and G. Murray. 

At 8.45, 
VICTIMS. 

Messrs. C. Kelly, J. Clarke, Titheradge, 
Bishop, D. Fisher, Cooper, Cathcart, Hare ; 
Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murry, 
Henri, Aubrey. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dovetass. 





At 7, 
THE ENCHANTED PRINCE; or, 
Beauty and the Bears. 

Messrs. ©. Bell, Orkins, Walter La- 
burnunm, Vincent, Percival, and J. Barnum ; 
Mesdames Howes, Valckeanare, Harcourt, 
Sidonie, St. Pierre, Rayner, Montgomery, 
Neville. 

Morning performances every Monday, 


Thursday, and Saturday st one o’clock. 
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Gard Basket. 


Miss NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Feb. 2nd, 1878, as Viowa in Twelfth Night. 


Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 


has returned to town. 


MiSs MARIE DE _ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Address as above, or Mr. BLACKMORE. 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


ME: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
In the Lyons Mart, Tue BEtts, and 
Cuartes I. 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


M R. BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
LONDONDERRY, Jan. 21. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T, S. Amory. 


ME. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ME. J. L. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


ME. CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8. W. 


Me: EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R . ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 












































DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
(CONTRALTO). 
Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address, 28, —— Gardens, St. John’s 
ood 


Pupils in singing received and attended. 


Me. GEORGE RIGNOLD, 

in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. ‘Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, Se. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CHarLes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

‘¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clatr- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them, 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.” —Era. 


‘He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, Se. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &e. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD-SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

**We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are Press in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s, 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Dlustrations. 

“‘ Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 


reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.” —Public i 





Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


** Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, ; 
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HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER S8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumiér to Principal London and 
Provincial Théatres, 

Four Years Chief Costimier to the Royal 

Lyceum Theatre, under present management 

Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 

“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 


beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
PHE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Emity Farrurvtt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 


117 PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
— they can certainly be restrained 

y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the oo the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 

CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


i. PHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—aA pply 
CHARL READE, 2, Albert-terrace 
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sur office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medicul Times and Guze'te, 
/ the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” : 
\\ Antiseptic Detergent, Disinf»ctant. The most healthful, agreesble, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
CEOALTARPUL\| the World. By its daily use, freedom trom infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
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i kj ") FS. =: .\\blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 
ie HH MNEs ij a) “In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”—The Luncet. ‘“‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
AA 


“Tt is 
In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


only Pi!l extant possessing these threefold properties. A boon to every class, They act on the Stomach, the 
g oi , and all affections of these important organs. 
Breath, andare an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


hey promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 


In Boxes, 134d. and 2¢. 9d. each, 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World. 


W.V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 





Every Saturday, 
One Penny. 


Yearly, 


; B Yl + { ° 6s, 6d. Post-Free. 


A WEEKLY EPITOME OF THE PRESS. 





The Cream of the Press. 
For One Penny. 
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A Paper for the Busy and the Idle. 
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The best Family Paper. 
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or One Penny. 
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Gives all Shades of Opinion. 
For One Penny. 
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The best Paper for the Country, 
For One Penny. 
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Everybody’s Paper. 


For One Penny. 
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| The best Paper for Abroad. 
For One Penny. 
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To be had of all Newsvendors, 
or One Penny. 
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OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from Fhotographs, 
with Facsinile of Signature, 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display 
cards and general advertising purposes.—Address— 


3, Goldemith-plauce, Gough-square, London, E.C, 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 











WHITE LABEL, + ded _perdoz. 21/- 
BLUE py SETI se ctasescéracssercoonssencheenel p 25/- 
PINK a wery choice Old ......sscccssereesecees . Ss 27/- 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877, 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, eg oa Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 








MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c, 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedor) from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Datly News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For February, 1878, price 2s. 6d., 
The Peace tocome. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
The Value of India to Kngland. By Col. George Chesney. 
A Roman Catholic View of Ritualism. By the Abbé Martin. 
Speiescees Generation: a Reply. By Dr. H. Charlton Bastian, 
The Dangers and Warnings of ‘‘ The Inflexible.” By Sir 8. Robinson, 
Mrs. Siadons as Lady Macbeth (from Contemporary Notes by George Joseph 
Bell). By Professor Fleeming Jenkin. 
How the Turks Rule Armenia, By Dr. H. Sandwith, C.B. (of Kars), 
Benedict de Spinoza. By Frederick Pollock. 
Our Army and the People (concluded). By John Holms, M.P. 
The Proposed Interferenve with Domestic Handicraft. By Frederick Seebohm, 
Recent Literature. By Professor Henry Morley, 
Germany and Holland. By Mons. de Beaufort (Member of the Dutch States 


General), 
C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London. 
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